this writing of plays is a great matter,
forming as it does the minds and affections
of men in such sort that whatsoever they
see done on the stage, they will presently
be doing in earnest, in the world, which
is but a larger stage."1
We have been told on the authority of Aristotle that art imitates
life. But Shaw here says, in effect, that life would imitate art.
Lest the opinion of a literary man should not have adequate weight,
we can quote a social psychologist in support of Shaw. " Imi-
tation," says MacDougall, " is the prime condition of all collective
mental life. In the development of individual human beings,
imitation, as we have seen, is the great agency through which
the child is led on from the life of mere animal impulse to the
life of self-control, deliberation and true volition. And it had
played a similar part in the development of the human race and
of human' society."2 In his Theory of Action, MacDougall says
that volition or the highest form of action proceeds from the loyalty
of the individual to his ideal self as it is modelled by him in imi-
tation of the human ideals he has imbibed from religion, art, and
the society of his time. An extract from Gandhiji's autobiography
illustrates the truth of the psychologist's theory. As a boy, Gandhiji
saw the play of Harlschandra, a noble king's martyrdom to truth*
Gandhiji says:
This play Harischandra captured my heart.,,
" Why should not all he truthful like
Harischandral" was the question I asked
myself day and night. To follow truth and
go through all the ordeals Harischandra
went through was the one ideal It Inspired
in me."*
<$
Later on, Gandhiji's life became a series of experiments with truth
and, in fact, the title of his autobiography is " My Experiments with
Truth."
1.    Complete Plays of Bernard Shaw, p, 650.
2.    Social Psychology,   MacDougall, p, 283.
3.    GandhijTs ' My Experiments with Truth.'
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